GEORGE THE THIRD
PownalTs example shows clearly how imperfectly even the
English friends of the colonists understood the real cause of the
trouble between the colonies and the Mother Country.
During the autumn of 1775 North was compelled to re-shuffle
his Cabinet. For some time Grafton had found it difficult to
subscribe to the views of his colleagues on American affairs. He
wished to adopt more conciliatory measures; and when he found
that he could not carry North with him he resigned the Privy
Seal. Dartmouth had his place. Lord George Germaine was
thereupon selected for the office of Secretary for the Colonies.
It was a bad appointment; for in American matters Germaine
was a c die-hard ' and his previous utterances on the dispute made
it difficult for any one to believe that he could take an unbiassed
line of action in dealing with the colonists. At the same time
Rochford resigned from the Northern Department of State:
his place was taken by Weymouth, whom the King gladly
welcomed, knowing that the new Secretary of State could
show ' firmness9 when required. The introduction of Thomas,
Lord Lytdeton, into the Government was something of a
political triumph. 'The Wicked Lord Lyttleton,' as he was
called, had hitherto been a vocal member of the Opposition;
and on the first day of the autumn session he had actually
moved an amendment to the Address. His morals were
atrocious.
North's Bill for prohibiting commercial intercourse with the
colonies was vehemently opposed by Charles Fox. Its pro-
visions, he averred, would be ruinous to British trade: it must
stiffen the Opposition in the colonies. And yet what was the
remedy? Fox certainly did not offer one which would have
been acceptable to the colonists. A more constructive line,
however, was taken by Grafton in March 1776 when he pro-
pounded a plan for ending hostilities in North America. Let
the King, said Grafton, issue a Royal Proclamation in which
the colonists were requested to lay down their arms and draw
up a petition of their grievances on the undertaking that they
would receive the fullest consideration on the petition's arrival
in England. But the time was long passed when such a suggestion
would have been sympathetically received.
Strangely enough it was Temple who most severely discom-
forted the Opposition in the Lords in 1776. He said: